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A. Saran on Robert Franz and the Old 
German Volkslied and Choral.* 
(Concluded from Page 106.) 


In the above remarks we think we have 
expressed the precise heart and kernel of the 
relationship of Robert Franz with the old 
composers. Let us follow it a little more into 
detail, to make it clearer. 

If we consider the poetic objects, which Franz 
draws into the realm of his production, we 
perceive in him, as in the song composers of the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth century, an outspo- 
ken partiality for the Volkslied and all that is 
related to it. This came to light at the very 
beginning of his artistic career with such 
decidedness, that his Op. 1, among twelve 
numbers, shows four by Burns, three by Geibel, 
two by Eichendorff, and one each by Hoffmann 
von Fallersleben and Ludwig Tieck,—all of 
them poets who in their best productions have 
struck the tone of the old Volkslied, and 
sometimes have bit it wonderfully. (Compare 
Vilmar: Das Deutsche Volkslied.) And this 
direction Franz has held down to his latest 
work. Besides many original or elaborated 
Volkslieder (See Op. 23 and the set by Edward 
MoGrike, Op. 27), the texts of Heine and Oster- 
wald occupy the largest space with him. 
Plainly a trait of deep, interior elective affinity 
leads him continually back to them anew. 
With regard to Heine it consists in the fact, 
that he, like Franz, strikes a tone which, with- 
out precisely reproducing the Volkslied, as 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben has done in so 
masterly a manner, nevertheless has caught its 
finest aroma :—the truth and depth of fecling, 
the noble simplicity of expression, the sharp 
precision of the thoughts and, above all, the 
incomparable singableness, by which Heine’s 
songs stand actually alone in their kind.—As 
for Osterwald, we discern the affinity in this: 
that he is able. with great skill to imitate the 
tone of the older popular Minnesingers and 
give an excellent reproduction of the melody 
of the Volkslied proper. And when in addition 
to those already named we mention Goethe, 
who is also represented by a number of songs 
with Franz, there can be no longer any doubt 
about the latter’s preponderating sympathy for 
the Volkslied and for all that stands near to 
it. 

In some others of his poets, such as Riickert, 
Lenau, Waldau, and partly too in Geibel, this 
popular trait to be sure is less prominent; but 
on the other hand they have in general a pecu- 
liarity which also meets us in the old German, 
and particularly in the religious lyrics: namely, 
a tendency to the zontemplative and transcen- 
dental. These poems are penetrated and 
pervaded with the modern philosophical or 
religious speculation. We may compare them 
in a certain sense with the song peets of the 
period of the Reformation, in so far as they too 
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bring to poetic manifestation a hew way of 
looking at the world. Hence it is certainly no 
accident if Franz, who in the choice of his 
texts evidently proceeds with the greatest care 
and only composes what is homogeneous to 
himself, precisely in the songs of these poets 
strikes a tone, which either borders on the 
Choral, or which through its ethereal aroma 
charms us out of the world of sense into the 
realm of the Ideal. Compare (besides the Ave 
Maria of Geibel, Op. 17, No. 1) the ‘‘Schilf- 
lieder” of Lenau, Nos. 1, 2. and 5 of Op. 2. 
Moreover: 


‘Weil’ auf mir, du dunkles Auge,” by Lenau, 
Op. 9, No. 3. 

‘¢ Du triiber Nebel hiillest mir,” by the same, 
Op. 28, No. 4. 

‘‘Zwei welke Rosen,” ‘‘Es klingt in der 
Luft,” ‘*Schemen erloschener Flammen,” by 
Waldau, Op. 13, No. 1-3. 

‘Die stille Lotosblume,” Op.. 1, No. 3, 
‘*Nun die Schatten dunkeln,” Op. 10, No. 1, 
‘*Der Mond kommt still gegangen,” Op. 28, 
No 3, by Geibel. 

“Ich hab’ in deinem Auge,” by Riickert, Op. 
6, No. 6. 

‘*Marie, am Fenster sitzest du,” by R. Gotts- 
chall, Op. 18, No. 1. 

‘*Du liebes Auge,” by O. Roquette, Op. 16, 
No. 1, &., &c. 

Still more distinctly do Franz’s relations to 
the old German Song spring forth in the poetic 
subjects which he sings. The old Volkslied 
in its earliest origin, we know, is historical in 
its topics; but later, at its period of full bloom, 
it is préeminently a Love Song. The joys and 
sorrows of love form the foreground; Nature 
gives the scenery: Spring and May, woods and 
fields, the singing of birds and the murmur of 
brooks, the withered leaves of Autumn, Win- 
ter’s white snow, &c. And this is precisely 
the stuff which Franz is decidedly most fond 
of clothing in tones. It is characteristic of his 
thoroughly lyrical,—his in fact subjectively 
and contemplatively lyrical—nature, that he 
composes so little of the epical-romantic matter 
— the Ballad, as we have remarked before, has 
hardly any place with him,—while at the same 
time he has as little as possible to do with the 
‘*spirit-of-the-age” lyric (Zendenzlyrik) of the 
present day. He sings what moves the human 
heart most powerfully in all ages and under all 
zones: Love. 

And finally, in the way in which he conceives 
and treats this matter, he stands also near to 
the old German Lyric. Hard and even repul- 
sive as many of the texts of our Volkslieder 
are, the music almost always knows how to 
idealize them. It as it were strips off the 
‘‘earthly mould” from them, and lifts them 
into a higher, purer atmosphere. It softens 
the waves of passion, which pulsate in the texts, 
and clarifies them to a beautiful moderation, to 
the most tender virgin chastity. Nay the most 





precious of our people’s melodies, even where 
they belong to lively texts, are pervaded by a 
gentle but deep sadness, a renunciation, like a 
painful remembrance of the lost Eden, or like 
the longing for that perfect communion of souls, 
which here.below ever remains an unattainable 
ideal. 

Precisely these same characteristics does the 
Franz song reveal to every one who really goes 
in to it. At the same time it is free from all 
that coarse sensual refinement, which meets us 
alas! so often and so offensively in the moderns. 
It breaks off the extreme points from the im- 
passioned moods, and softens them to some 
repose. The clearest proof of this lies in the 
relation which Franz assumes toward the texts 
of Heine. Not only does he attach himself 
exclusively to the ideal side of this wonderful 
double man; but the fine sarcasm, which runs, 
often scarce perceptible, through many of 
Heine’s poems of the purely lyrical kind, loses 
its sharpness through Franz’s music, and re- 
solves itself into pure, deep and tender sad- 
ness, 

Above all does the Franz song bear in itself 
that trait of resignation, which we perceive in 
the noblest Volkslieder: something of that 
‘* Weltschmerz,” if you will, which would seem 
to be the characteristic stamp of all the more 
modern lyric art. But with him it is without 
any sort of baroque distortion, or any of that 
morbid self-mirroring of which poets and com- 
posers are so fond to-day; rather is it a pure, 
true expression of the deep yearning after the 
Ideal, which dwells in every human heart. 

Herein lies, what has been justly signalized, 
the high ethical significance of the Franz songs. 
They have—to say nothing of their texts, which 
not without good grounds have been called a 
model collection of modern German lyric poe- 
try—a like purifying, consoling and exalting 
nature with the finest of our old German Volks- 
and Choral melodies. For, although they 
spring from areligious or philosophical view 
of the world which is no longer that of our 
ancestors, yet the same true German heart blood 
pulsates through them all. 


< 


Schumann’s Faust Music. 
(From “ Concordia,” Oct. 2.) 


Scenes from Goethe's ‘‘Faust.” Composed for 
solo voices, chorus, and orchestra. By Robert 
Schumann. The translation by Miss Louisa 
Vance. London: Novello, Huer & Co. 

There is probably not one of Schumann's 
works which in Germany is held in higher 
esteem than that now under notice ; nor perhaps 
is there any of his larger vocal works which is 
so frequently performed—that is as regards the 
third part, which, for reasons presently to be 
mentioned, is very often given apart from the 
first and second. That up to this time the 
Faust music has remained almost entirely 
unknown in this country, can only be accounted 
for by the fact, that hitherto there has been no 
edition with English words, and it has therefore 
been inaccessible to our choral societies. The 
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present volume will fherefore be heartily 
welcome to all musicians, and, for the sake of 
those who are at present unacquainted with it, 
we propose in the present notice to give some 
account of one of Schumann’s most original, 
characteristic, and (as regards a considerable 
part of it) emphatically greatest compositions. 

As will be seen from the title of the present 
work, it is only a selection of scenes, and not 
the poem of Faust which Schumann has set to 
music. The scenes he has chosen are the 
‘* Garden scene,” ‘‘ Gretchen before the image 
of the Mater Dolorosa,” and the ‘* Cathedral 
scene,” from the first part; the scene with 
Ariel and the Elves, the ‘‘ Midnight scene,” 
‘* Faust’s Death,” and the ‘‘ Apotheosis ” from 
the second part of the poem. Of these scenes, 
the ‘‘ Apotheosis,” which forms the third part 
of the music, was the first composed, having 
been written in great part in the year 1844, not 
long after Paradise and the Peri, and at the 
time when Schumann’s genius was at its 
brightest, before the shadows which darkened 
his later years had fallen upon him. This is 
the explanation of the fact that the music of 
this epilogue is so far superior to that of 
the first and second parts, which were composed 
between 1849 and 1853. 

The overture to the work was the last piece 
written, being three years later in date than 
any other portion. At the time of its 
composition, symptoms had already developed 
themselves of the mental disease which clouded 
the composer's last years; and though it would 
probably be too much to say that the overture 
shows indications of incipient insanity, it is 
undoubtedly one of Schumann’s most obscure 
and labored, and least interesting productions. 
The following ‘‘ Garden scene” ont Faust 
and Gretchen (baritone and soprano) is much 
more pleasing and abounding in graceful and 
tender melody. The next numbers, ‘‘Gretchen 
before the image of the Mater Dolorosa” and 
‘* In the Cathedral,” have also been set to music 
by Schubert, and a comparison of the two 
versions would, did our space allow, be of much 
interest. It may be briefly said that Schubert’s 
settings are superior in abstract musical beauty, 
and that Schumann has depicted more forcibly 
the poignant anguish of the dramatic situations. 
Though neither number is among the most 
attractive in the work, both are of real value, 
and well worthy of their composer's fame. 

The second part opens with the scene of 
Ariel and the Elves, followed by Faust’s 
awaking. The music here again is of unequal 
interest; much of it, such as the chorus of 
Elves (p. 42), ‘* Vales grow verdant. hills are 
swelling,” is of great beauty, but it is not 
sustained throughout; so again with Faust’s 
long solo (pp. 50-57), which contains many 
charming mee but is too much spun out, 
and would probably be found wearisome in 

erformance. The following scene, ‘‘Midnight,” 
in which the four gray women—Want, Guilt, 
Care, and Need—come forward, is exceedingly 
dramatic, as is the final number of the second 
part, the scene of Faust’s death. Neither, 
however, will rank on the whole among 
Schumann’s finest inspirations. 

Those readers who have followed our remarks 
thus far will have probably conceived no very 
exalted idea of the Faust music; and, in plain 
truth, if we possessed only the first and second 
parts, it would be impossible to reckon it among 
Schumann’s masterpieces. As soon as we reach 
the third part, however, we find ourselves in 
another world altogether. It is difficult to 
give adequately our candid impressions of this 
part, without seeming to utter the language of 
extravagant eulogy. This wonderful scene of 
Faust’s Apotheosis, where his soul is escorted 
to heaven by angels—while the Anchorites on 
the mountains sing their hymns of praise—has 
inspired Schuman with some of the most 
magnificent music which he ever penned. The 
opening chorusin F,9-8 time, is of indescribable 
charm; it is followed by two somewhat less 
remarkable, though very beautiful solos, which 
lead to the exquisite chorus of Happy Spirits of 





Boys (for treble voices), p. 100. The following 
solo and chorus of the Younger Angels, 
‘* Aided were we by the flowers,’ is another 
number of equal beauty and simplicity. In 
the next movement a very curious effect is 
obtained by the combination of triple time 
rhythms in the chorus with common time in 
the orchestra. This piece is one of the most 
‘*catchy ”’ (to use a collocuialism) in the whole 
work. It is succeeded by a very magnificent 
full chorus—‘‘A noble ray of spirit-life””— 
with brilliant accompaniments for the orchestra ; 
after which we find one of the gems of the work 
in the baritone solo—‘‘ Free is the prospect 
here ”—with harp accompaniment. The solo 
and chorus which follows—‘‘ Thou, O Purest, 
Holiest *—is one of those pieces which cannot 
be described in words; though almost as 
simple as a psalm tune, it is of wonderful 
effect. Its melody is of that haunting 
character, that when once heard can hardly be 
forgotten. The continuation of this number, 
though very beautiful, comes almost as an 
anti-climax after snch a commencement. The 
final movement is a double chorus with solo 
quartet. Of this there are two versions, 
Schumann, in the published score, marks the 
seccnd as ‘‘to be preferred to the first.” On 
this matter opinions will probably differ; for 
ourselves, with all deference to the composer’s 
judgment, we must confess that we prefer the 
first. | Both are, however, exceedingly fine, 
though hardly at the same height of insp!ration 
as some of the preceding numbers, 

Though in places of considerable difficulty, 
the music to Faust is by no means impracticable 
by good choirs. It has not yet been given 
entire in this country; but the third part was 
performed (and very creditably) at the last 
concert of the Cambridge University Musical 
Society some three months since; and it is only 
due to that society, and to its talented 
conductor, Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, that the 
credit should be given to them of the first 

roduction of this great work in England. It 
is much to be ae that an early opportunity 
will be afforded of hearing it in London. 
Could not Mr. Manns include it among the 
novelties of the coming season at the Crystal 
Palace ? 

A few words should be said in conclusion as 
to the English version. A translated text, 
however skilfully done, can never under any 
circumstances produce the full effect of the 
original; and there is probably no work in 
the whole range of musical literature which 
presents such difficulties to an adapter as the 
oresent. In the first place, even a literal and 
intelligible translation into prose of the original 
German is in places by no means easy; and 
when in addition to presenting, at least 
approximately, the author's meaning, it is also 
needful to keep the same metre to preserve as 
far as possible the accentuation, and to give 
the same relative importance to the words in a 
sentence, the task becomes an exceedingly 
arduous one. That Miss Vance has in places 
turned the flank of the difficulties by a somewhat 
free paraphrase, rather than faced them, is 
under all circumstances no more than might 
have been expected. On the whole she has 
succeeded in giving a singable version which 
conveys a fair idea of the original, though there 
are passages to which exception may be fairly 
taken. For instance, Gretchen’s solo in the 
third part beginning— 

“ Neige, neige, 

Du Ohnegleiche, 

Du Strahlenreiche, 

Dein Antlitz guiidig meinem Gliick.” 


is rendered by— 
“Crowned, crownéd 
With praise unbounded, 
With light surrounded, 
Bend on my bliss thy gracious eyes.” 


where ‘‘ crowned ” is in no sense a translation 
of ‘‘neige,” and the force of the original is 
lost. But it is so much easier to point to 
blemishes than to suggest amendments, that 





we are not disposed to be too critical. We 
quote the above, not in a spirit of fault-finding, 
but as an instance of the kind of difficulty with 
which Miss Vance had to deal. In justice to 
her, we will quote one passage in which she 
has, we think, been more successful in grappling 
with the task of translation. There are probably 
few lines in the poem which are harder to 
adapt well to English than the words of the 
final ‘‘ Chorus Mysticus,” which in the original 
are as follows :— 


“ Alles Vergiingliche 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss ; 
Das Unzuliangliche 
Hier wird’s Ereigniss ; 
Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist’s gethan ; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan.” 


As Miss Vance says in a note, ‘musical 
exigencies forbid a very literal rendering of the 
final chorus.” She has been, we think, quite 
as successful as might reasonably be expected 
with the following version :— 


“ All that doth pass away 
Is Lut a fable ; 
All that eludes is made 
Here true and stable ; 
The Indescribable, 
Here it is done; 
The Ever-Womanly 
Beckons us on.” 


A useful feature of the present edition is the 
introduction, in which, to assist the comprehen- 
sion of the reader, an outline of the whole poem 
is given, and besides the complete text of the 
portion which Schumann has set to music, some 
very valuable explanatory notes are added, 
referring especially to the third part, in which 
(as in St. Paul’s Epistles) are many things hard 
to be understood. May the present volume 
lead to a more extended knowledge and 
appreciation of a work which, as regards its 
third part, is one of the most valuable treasures 
which Schumann has bequeathed to the musical 
world. 





“La Prova D'un Opera Seria.” 
A REMINISCENCE, 
[From the Evening Transcript.] 


Not that charming toy, in which Giulia Grisi and 
Papa Lablache used to delight the charmed audiences 
by their incomparable singing and witty frolic, but 
in all truth the rehearsal of one of the most serious 
of operas and a serious rehearsal of that: the 
rehearsal of Beethoven’s “ Fidelio” at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in London with Therese Tietjens as Leonora 
for the first time ip her life ! 

Twelve o’clock at noon on the day preceding that 
fixed for the first performance! A coupé dashes up 
to the stage door, a lady jumps out and hurries into 
the theatre and upon the stage, where sheis met by 
the handsome, tall impresario, Mr. James Mapleson, 
with a face nearly as long as he himself. 

“Well, here you are at last. You promised 
Therese you would be here for the beginning of the 
roc wa fo help with your advice, as you had sung 
‘ Fidelio’ so often, We are all at sixes and sevens. 
You well knew my stage manager has been ill for 
the last fortnight. Therese, by some chance, has 
never even heard and seen the opera; the tenor, 
baritone and basso haye never sung in it; Arditi 
has never conducted it, and he and Therese squabble 
about the tempi, and the scene painter does not 
know the scenery. And here is the prince of Wales 
who has sent word he and the princess are coming 
tomorrow! And oh, ——,I shall go mad! For 
goodness gracious’ sake, just come and do what you 
can.” 

“Oh, 1 am so sorry! but I was unavoidably 
delayed. Now let us see what is going on.” 

hat was going on, indeed? This was about the 
position of affairs: Arditi, arms crossed, and temper 
crossed elso, seated at his post of conductor, The 
players in the orchestra resting on their instruments, 
cross ditto. On a rock-painted couch the tenor, 
evidently in the sulks. The basso, an uncommonly 
fat Frenchman, venting his temper in all sorts of 
adjectives (sic?) possible to a Frenchman only. 
You heard a good deal of“ diables” and “ tonnerres.” 
Therese Tietjens was sitting in q chair against a 
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wing, not only in a most dejected attitude, but with 
evident traces of tears! The stage carpenters and 
scene shifters stood about bewildered. 

The stage itself looked ridiculous—a small, short 
scene, seemingly the one of the second act in 
“Norma.” 

“Therese, what is the matter ?” 

“T am not going to sing this opera, I am sick of 
it; nobody knows anything, but everybody speaks, 
everybody has an opinion, everything is nonsense, 
and I am not going to make a fool of myself. Look 
at that (pointing with disgust to a hole made in the 
stage floor by the side of Florestan’s rock, and the 
size about three feet by two.) This is the grave 
which Rocco and I are to dig, and in which we are 
both to stand! Do look at it, why, one of Rocco’s 
legs will fill it up! Oh dear—oh dear—and they 
say nothing else can be done! And look at this 
scenery! Whereis the pillar for me to hide behind ? 
where is the staircase, where is the door? How 
can I move about in so small a space? And Rocco 
throws me about as if I were a rag, and Florestan 
can’t get up from his ridiculous rock without bumping 
against me, and Pizarro does not know where to 
stand and when and how to go—and oh! I don’t 
care whether Mapleson will have to shut up the 
house or not—but [ wont sing.” 

Meanwhile Mapleson was standing behind her, 
making the most significant signs of despair and 
supplication. So I soothed Therese, then asked 
for unresiricted power to order carpenters, painters 
and scene shifters about; spoke to Arditi, and 
begged him to give the orchestra half an hour’s 
grace for “refreshments,” which Mapleson gladly 
promised to furnish in the shape of bread and cheese 
and beer; advised Therese to have a dozen of 
vysters and a glass of sherry; appeased the man 
afflicted with the “cent mille diables et tonnerres,” 
and told Florestan that a cigar under the piazza 
would be delightful, and then had the stage to 
myself. Scenes were hauled out one after the other ; 
some were accepted, more rejected, and others sent 
to be altered. A large aperture, ample enough to 
contain Fidelio and Rocco, was ordered to be cut 
in the flooring, This order caused the greatest 
turmoil. “Lord Ward would object ; a smaller trap- 
door would have todo.” “No, it would not do,” 
and so what was necessary was done. And when 
they all came back, a deep, roomy, but gloomy 
dungeon awaited the actors, A small iron door at 
the back; to its right a grated window high up, 
through which were perceived the narrow stairs 
descending to this subterranean vault. Part of an 
old wall stood out at the back, On the left at the 
back were the ruins of the old well, in which Flor- 
estan’s grave was to be dug. In front, at the right, 
was the heap of straw, the wretched couch of the 
unfortunate Florestan. A little private conversation 
with the amiable Arditi made him comprehend the 
tempi, which I had sung under Lindpaintner, 
Lachner and Marschner in Germany. Everything 
looked more promising. Therese still pouted, she 
felt aggrieved that for so sublime a work matters 
should stand thus at the eleventh hour. But when 
she came to that thrilling passage in the “ grave 
digging duet” where Leonora promises to herself 
“whoe’er thou art, I'll save thee,” her glorious 
artist’s soul awoke and she warmed to her work 
with vigor and energy. Florestan was_ pliant, 
willing and full of intelligen-e. Pizarro the same. 
But “ cent mille diahles” was fat and felt very hot. 
He called Beethoven’s divine inspirations “ musique 
infernale.” He would lay hold of Therese and jerk 
her about, when he ought not, and he would not 
touch her when his most energetic interference was 
needed. He could not or would not recollect the 
music, he would not understand the tempi, and it 
was he who truly was the “diable.” The rehearsal 
was a terrible one; it had commenced at 11 A.M. 
and lasted upto 5 P.M. But yet, through all the 
clouds we saw bright rays. Therese feltthem. She 
was glowing with excitement, the music inspired 
her, and she was like a warrior preparing for battle 
—ready, craving for the fight. 

She kissed and thanked me for having imparted 
my experience to them, and begged, “ Do, come to 
me this evening, let us have these people, and in 
my drawing-room teach them, until mistakes become 
impossible. Let us four but be perfect in the 
dungeon scene and success will be ours.” 

AndsoI went ; Signor Randegger kindly presided 
at the piano; him wecould rely on as a_ perfect 
musician. The drawing room was cleared of its 
crimson and gold furniture and its Louis X V. tables. 
Fidelio, Florestan, Pizarro and Rocco were ready 
for action. Therese was full of fire and indefatigable 
perseverance. Every scene was repeated, musically 
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and in acting, until it was perfect. Sometimes one 
phrase, or one movement was gone over twenty and 
more times, Therese’s extraordinary physical 
powers inspired and held up all. Rocco's “ diables” 
and “‘ tonnerres,” were in full force, but this time 
tending to success. With full voice Therese went 
on for hours unfalteringly, and the trying “I am 
his wife,” succeeding a violent rush from one end of 
the stage to the other, was repeated, until her steps 
were justly measured,and the heart-rending ery came 
forth without loss of breath. The rehearsal lasted 
from eight o’clock up to midnight, then all separated 
with relieved hearts and radiant hopes. 

And how gloriously were those hopes fulfilled! 
What a performance! The gorgeous theatre showed 
against its amber satin draperies all the beauty and 
rank of the metropolis; the princes filled the royal 
boxes ; the house was packed up to the ceiling. 

When Therese Tietjens first stepped upon the 
stage—by her whole attitude, the woman’s physique 
borne down by the heavy load of iron chains she 
was carrying, while out of her searching, uplifted 
eye the courage and undying strength of a loving 
soul beamed—she at once held the audience spell- 
bound and in complete sympathy with her. The 
superb scena brought down the house. Never did 
her incomparable voice melt in greater tenderness 
than in the invocation to hope, or ring out more 
triumphantly than in the determined allegro. 

But the second act! Was there an eye dry, when 
with averted face she tenders Florestan the bread 
and with choking accents sobs to him, “‘ Ah, take— 
ah, take this bread, thou poor, most wretched man.” 
And when she tore away from Rocco’s restraining 
grasp, flung herself between Florestan and Pizarro, 
hurling at him the words, “I am his wife,” on the 
high B-fiat, the house literally rose to the artiste, 
who seemed to tower above all in the majesty and 
triumph of her art. Then again, when with pointed 
pistol she dogged the traitor Pizarro round the 
stage, until she saw him safe outside the dungeon 
door, then leaned exhausted against the postern and 
in answer to Florestan’s “ What hast thou done for 
me, O Leonora?” gasped out in overwhelming 
ecstasy of boundless joy the words, “ Nothing, 
nothing, my Florestan |” and rushed into his arms, 
loud sobs were heard all around; and three times 
were the leading bars to the duet commenced by 
the orchestra, and had to be abandoned before the 
deafening thunders of applause. 

It was a glorious evening! Since then Therese 
Tietjen’s “ Fidelio” has stood unrivalled, unap- 
proached, and while she is on the stage will remain 
so. 

We had a good cry of relief and joy, after the 
opera, together, and I wear on my finger a diamond 
and turquois ring, which was on Therese’s hand then. 
It was given with a shower of kisses. 

Ermita Rupersporrr, 


Spontini’s “ Vestale.” 

[Translated and arranged for this Journal from “ La 
Gazzetta d'Italia,” by J. H. BADGER.) 

Some months since, I had the extreme pleasure 
of hearing Spontini’s “ Vestale” sung at a concert 
in Rome; in consequence of which I was unable to 
resist the desire to witness its performance uyon 
the scenic stage at Jesi. Thither I betook myself 
therefore, nor have I found cause to repent of that 
proceeding, for seldom have I derived from any 
musical experience so forcible an impression. 
Hearing at Rome, for the first time, the triumphal 
march, it seemed to me a new Marseillaise,—a Mar- 
seillaise with the immense impetus of the Allons ! 
Murchons! but without the suggestion of impure 
bloodshed ; with “amore sacro della patria,” crowned 
by victory. As the scenic effects are of great 
importance in this work,—christened not “ opera” 
but “ melodrama,’—it is impossible to judge it 
fairly without having seen it represented upon the 
stage. 

The argument of the “ Vestale” is well known. 
The young Roman maiden (Giulia) beloved of the 
warrior Licinio, is refused him on account of his 
obscure birth and lack of martial fame. He departs 
for the war, covers himself with glory, and returns 
triumphant; but only to find that the maid beloved, 
of whose hand he had hoped this time to prove 
worthy, had been by her dying father consecrated 








to the service of Vesta; and she it is to whose lot it 
falls to crown the hero with the laurel decreed him 
by the grateful populace. This constitutes the first 
act, 

In the second, the young “ Vestale,” who has 
never ceased to love the youthful hero, meets him 
in the temple, at night. While they renew their 
vows of affection, the sacred flame upon the altar 
dies away. A rumor is heard without, and a friend 
of Licinio comes to warn him that the priests, the 
vestals and the people are marching towards the 
temple. Licinio wishes to lead away Giulia, but 
she resolves to remain alone, to die. The crowd 
arrive, Giulia confesses her love, refuses to reveal 
the name of her lover, and resigns herself to death. 
So terminates the second act. 

The third represents the preparations for tn® 
funeral rites of the Vestale, who is about to be 
intombed alive,—the vain efforts of Licinio to save 
her, owing to the superstitious fears of the army,— 
the farewell of Giulia to her companions,—and Ler 
consignment to the supulchre, into which Licinio 
likewise introduces himself, unobserved. The tomb 
is about to be sealed, when by the waving of her 
sacred veil, Vesta announces to the victim her 
pardon. The opera terminates with a chorus of 
rejoicing, whilst the lovers proc2ed to celebrate 
their nuptials, 


The principal part, that of the “ Vestale,” is 
difficult, demanding of the singer a high degree of 
intelligence, together with much dramatic ability. 
The tenor, Licinio, has a réle less brilliant than 
that of the Vestale, and much more ungrateful, 
allowing but little impetus (s/ancio), in order that 
the principal character may be always shown in 
prominent relief, and requires a succession of 
sustained tones, commencing with a difficulty—viz.: 
many long recitatiyes. In the midst of these 
recitatives, Cinna, the friend of Licinio, has a 
moment singularly felicitous when, urging the hero 
to confess the cause of his suffering, he avows his 
determination to share it. 

The parts of Grand Vestale and Chief Priest 
contain some striking features. These are in the 
first act, two choruses, both fine, especially the 
second,—*“ Di lauri il suol,” with “ Della Dea pura 
segnale.” The first is a morning hymn of the 
Vestale; the second, which forms a general chorus, 
is a heroic hymn ; the triumphal march. 

In the second act, the music that accompanies the 
degradation of the Vestal, and the removal of her 
crown and sacred veil, is very effective—In the 
third, the funeral march, “ La Veata infida,” is 
magnificent as is also the “allegro” chorus, and 
general dance of the finale: ‘“ Liet’ concenti, dolci 
momenti.” 

The culminating point of this opera—melodrama, 
is the terzetto of the second act, “Odo ripetere le 
grida orribile,” sung by the young maiden, the hero 
and his friend :—it is therefore the number, most 
enthusiastically received and encored by the pub- 
lic. 

The “ Vestale” met with a genuine and merited 
success at Jesi, and already there are rumors of its 
representation at Florence, Rome, and other cities, 
during the coming season. 

Departing from the first performance, many asked 
themselves the question, how it could happen that 
Spontini has been, so to speak, ignored for fifty 
years. But Dante was consigned to obscurity during 
centuries. It is not alone sufficient that the flame of 
genius blaze, the public mind must also be inflam- 
mable ; and there are certain dreary epochs, when 
the heart, either effeminate or petrified, is incapable 
of a rebound, resists every inducement to heroism, 
and finds pleasure alone in that which lulls it to 
rest, in the slough of its own petty interests. 
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The Vestal came into the world at a fortunate 
moment. It dates from 1807. Napoleon had been 
victorious on the 14th of June, at the battle of 
Friedland, and in the early part of July, had signed 
the treaty of Tilsitt, and held his interview with 
Alexander I., upon the isle of Niemen. He was at 
the summit of his fame. In the future he was only 
to descend. In 1807, mindful only of present 
success, all abandoned themselves to the joy of 
triumph, to the hopes excited by a peace which they 
trusted was to endure forever. At that moment, 
appeared the “ Vestale.” It was represented for the 
first time, Dec, 15th, 1807, at the Grand Opera of 
When the victor sings : 

Trionfan le armi nostre. 

Marte guidar ci volle 

Al campo di vittoria ; 

E figli della gloria 

Tuttor noi siam dei popoli l’onore, 
De’ nemici il terrore..... . 

[Our arms are triumphant. Mars consented to 
guide us to the field of victory; and as sons of 
glory, we are now the honored of the people, the 
terror of the enemy.] 

And when the Vestale, after the chorus, pronoun- 
ces the words : 

Giovin prode, in si bel giorno 
Prendi il pegno della gloria ; 
Monumento di victoria 

Ei lo sia del nostro amor. 


[Brave youth, on this glad day, receive the pledge 
of glory. Token of victory, may it be also a 
reminder of our love. ] 

It is impossible not to think of the marvellous 
hero of the campaign of Jena and of Friedland. 
Circumstances contributed to increase the impression 
which the opera was destined to produce, Jealous 
rivals had sought to impede its representation ; but 
the Empress Josephine, whose private composer of 
music Spontini was, extended her protection, and 
Napoleon willed the accomplishment of her desire. 
The great captain had heard the heroic accent of 
Spontini, and predicted for the work a success 
which did not fail to follow. The “ Vestale” had, 
at that time, 100 consecutive representations. 

It is not without interest that one records, that 
Napoleon, who the day after Austerlitz, had insti- 
tuted by a decree, the perpetual “ Mass of Auster- 
litz,” to consecrate throughout the ages the memory 
of the triumph of the emancipatory principles of 
the French revolution, and the fall of the sacred 
Roman power, imagined, the next year, after Jena, 
the project of consecrating, laically, the two cam- 
paigns of 1805 and 1806. He issued in fact, the 
decree of Posen, Dec, 2d 1806, which ordained the 
construction of the temple of Glory,—the present 
Madeleine,— adorning it with the statues of the 
heroes of those two campaigns. On the anniversary 
of the battles of Austerlitz and Jena, was to be 
celebrated, year after year, with music and with 
eulogy, the valor of those who had taken part in 
those victories. This was merely the imperial 
project, but one that naturally began at once to 
oceupy ‘the attention of the artist. One may, with- 
out fear of error, safely affirm that this was the 
principle theme of Spontini’s meditations from Dec. 
1806 to Dee. 1807. This was, without doubt, the 
true inspiration of the “ Vestale.” 

There existed besides, a certain, personal senti- 
ment, as much more powerful as it was more pure, 
—love. Spontini adored the maiden Celeste Erard, 
daughter of the celebrated manufacturer of pianos ; 

bnt he was repulsed, not by her, but by her father, 
who saw in him naught but a poor, unknown com- 
poser, whose productions yet rested in obscurity. 
She, however, had divined the latent genius, and 
her faith redoubled his strength. Of her he dreamed, 


Paris, 





while writing many passages and, among others, 
evidently this :— 
a ee quest ’oggetto 

Di terrore e d’affetto 

Fu dalla madre un tempo 

Promesso alla mia fé. Ma il capo altero 

D’un illustre famiglia 

A donarmi la figlia, allor che gloria 

La mia stirpe ignorava e il nome mio, 

Poteva indursi mai?....” 

[This object of my anxiety and of my affection, 
was once promised me by her mother ; but could the 
chief of an illustrious race, consent to stoop to 
bestow his daughter upon me, at a moment when 
glory still ignored my name and lineage?]..... 

To Spontini, as to many artists and poets, opposi- 
tion in love served as the stimulus of genius, and 
was the magic wand that called to light his master- 
piece. 

The success of the Vestale gained for its author 
the prize of 10,000 francs promised by the Emperor 
Wapoleon I., to the author of that musical work 
produced during the last ten years which should be 
pronounced the most excellent. The judges 
appointed for this occasion, decided thus :—“ The 
Vestale has achieved a splendid and constant success. 
The master possessed the advantage of being able 
to manifest his genius in a melodrama, touching and 
genuinely tragic. The music is inspired, brilliant, 
and not infrequently sweet. There have always 
been justly applauded: two grand arias beautiful in 
style and expression, two choruses of a character 
religious and pathetic, and the finale of the second 
act, which excites at the same time emotions of 
terror and of pity. The indisputable merit and the 
immense success of the Vestale leave to the jury 
no room for hesitating to pronounce this work wor- 
thy of the prize.” 

The music of Spontini possesses this noteworthy 
quality, that one perceives and feels in it, at the 
same moment with the splendor of glory, the 
impulse of triumph and the breath of liberty. The 
love of glory is never separated from the love of 
liberty. And this is so true, that, when Napoleon, 
after the success of the Vestale, which in his eyes 
had the merit of glorifying in anticipation the 
benefits that he vaunted himself to be about to 
confer by force of arms upon Spain, ordered from 
Spontini the “ Fernando Cortes,” in order to place 
in relief the hero who goes to destroy in Mexico 
fanaticism and superstitition, and to carry thither 
the blessings of civilization, the public began spon- 
taneously to sustain the cause of those whom the 
great captain was about to combat. He then pro- 
hibited the performance of the work, which has 
nevertheless continued to be a masterpiece, preferred 
by many dilettanti.to even the Vestale. 

Spontini who had experienced the joy of finding 
himself betrothed with his beloved, after the success 
of the Vestale, had the felicity of espousing her 
after that of “ Fernando Cortes.” 

Spontini, has not sacrificed Italian melody to 
yerman harmony, he has united the wo. In this 
respect he has surpassed Gluck, nor has he been 
equalled by any of his contemporanies, excepting 
Meyerbeer, who possessed to a high degree the 
nota religiosa, the genuine and powerful accent of 
prayer (?). When one listens to the symphony of 
the Vestale, one feels again within the mind a 
passing breath of Beethoven's spirit ; one might say 
that Spontini wished to place the German symphony 
(symphonic harmony) within the reach and compre- 
hension of the Italians, by rendering it more clearly 
defined, in the same manner that Mozart wished to 
impart to Germany the Italian melody. The author 
of “Don Giovanni” and the author of the “Vestale” 
are two brother-geniuses; they both represent the 





marriage of German with Latin art, the voice of 
nature united with the voice of humanity. It is 
worthy of note that the successors of Spontini have 
frequently borrowed from him; in the Vestale one 
finds more than one motive that we are accustomed 
to applaud in other works. 

The Vestale has remained in the repertoire of 
Germany, and the reason of this will be readily 
comprehended, after what has been previously said. 
At Paris, it had 200 representations during the years 
that followed the first 100 performances; it was 
also revived with success in 1854, at the beginning 
of the Crimean war. Owing its existence to a vic- 
tory over the Colossus of the North, it was, so to 
speak, resuscitated at the end of 50 years, as the 
prelude of another victory over the same enemy. 
It is, strictly speaking, neither an Italian nor a 
French opera, but rather a European work; it 
belongs to a species that has hardly begun, but 
which will go on increasing; as the tendency is, 
according to Goethe, towards a European literature, 
so is the same remark applicable to art. If Napo- 
leon said with truth that the struggle in Europe 
will be always a civil war, it would not be less exact 
to affirm that Eurepean art and literature will fail 
in their mission, if each do not form and implant 
within the mind one and the same ideal of civiliza- 
tion. 

Spontini was one of the order of “universal men.” 
He was without prejudices of place, and possessed a 
heart sufficiently large to embrace the whole world. 
Born in Italy, he revealed himself in France, and 
his musical genius operated throughout Europe by 
means of France; on which account, his memory is 
no less honored in France and Germany than in 
Italy. 

The reappearance of the Vestale is a sign of the 
times, as was also the success of the “ Grande Duch- 
esse ” and of the “ Belle Helene.” Those who seek 
to bring heroism into disrespect are very near the 
termination of their career. After having laughed 
at the ‘Sabre de mon pére,” one could hardly won- 
der at seeing the sword of Austerlitz consigned at 
Sedan to the son of the conquered at Jena. The 
day in which morality shall have reascended to the 
point where the mind can no longer support the 
tedium of operettas slight, vapid and trivial, and 
finds delight only in witnessing and listening to 
works that glorify true heroism and which increase 
the love of liberty,—which purify and ennoble 
the mind and heart,—on that day we shall be able 
to salute in very truth, a perfect regeneration. 

Florence, Italy, 28 Sept., 1875. 

The Worcester (Mass) Festival. 
[From the Worcester ‘‘ Palladium,” Oct. 16.] 

The Worcester County Musical Association are 
to be congratulated on the success which has 
attended their eighteenth festival, which began on 
Monday morning, and erded yesterday evening. 
Taken altogether, the festival may be pronounced 
the best that has ever been held in this city. True, 
the solo department has in some years been somewhat 
stronger, but never has such a variety of attractions 
been offered within the musical week. And it may 
be here remarked, that the best artists in their 
respective lines were engaged. Outside of the 
operatic troupes, the list of available first-class 
soloists is becoming more and more contracted every 
year. The time that the festival is held has 
something to do with this, If it took place three 
weeks or a month earlier, the board of management 
would be able, no doubt, to make engagements with 
some of the leading operatic singers, who can never 
be secured after the Ist of October. The details of 
the Festival are given below :— 


MONDAY. 
At the “ matinée ” in the afternoon, the following 
programme was presented :— 


Duet—Violin and Piano....... cxiesavnausess eee Bertini 
Mr. W.H. and Master Merrifield. 
Song—“Gaily Chant the Summer Birds ”’....De Pinna 
Miss Sargent. 
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Song—“‘The Warrior Bold ”’........-eeeseeeeeee Adam 
Mr. Norcross. 

Song—Ave Maria.......-........-+++00 etaeed Cherubini 

Miss Hanlon. . 

Organ—(a) Transcription from Gluck......--+ .... Best 

(6) Gavotte, from violoncello sonata..... Bach 
Mr. Parkhurst. 

Song—from the “ Huguenots” .......-+++++ Meyerbeer 

Miss Dora Tucker. 
Quintet—from Oratorio of “ David”.......- Neukomm 


Miss Maynard, Miss E. J. Sumner, Mesdames 
Titus, Spaulding and Munroe. 

The audience which assembled to listen to the 
above programme numbered over 1000 persons, 
which is greatly in excess of the number ever before 
present on a first day. It is not too much to say 
that the performance was much above the average 
of similar occasions, This was Mr. Parkhurst’s first 
re-appearance in public since his return from Europe; 
and on stepping on to the platform he was warmly 
applauded. His selections were not perhaps the 
best he could have chosen for the occasion, nor were 
they suited to the capabilities of the organ, which 
is hardly up to the standard one might expect to 
find in such a fine auditorium as Mechanics Hall. 
The instrument needs a thorough overhauling. 

Of the solo singers, Miss Dora Tucker, of N orwich, 
Conn., easily bore off the palm. And in saying 
this, we do no discredit to the efforts of the others 
on the programme, all of whom acquitted themselves 
wirh credit. The quintet from ‘“ David” was 
especially enjoyable. In this, the second soprano 
part was taken by Miss Ellie J. Sumner, in 
consequence of the absence, through sickness, of Mrs. 
J. Stewart Brown. 


TUESDAY. 


Fresh faces appeared in the chorus, which was 
truly a cosmopolitan gathering, including, as it did, 
singers from away down in Connecticut, others from 
the extreme northern part of Vermont, and some 
from places thirty miles the other side of Boston. 
These later arrivals had of course to make up some 
little lost ground, but by evening this had in a great 
measure been accomplished, the rehearsals showing 
much improvement. The programme performed at 
the “ matinée” is appended :— 


Piano Forte Solo—(a) “* Hope ”’.......+-++++see0+ Grout 
(6) Novelette in F....... Schumann 
Mr. C. H. Grout. 
Cavatina—“ Regnava nel silenzio ”’...........Donizetti 
Miss Inez Budding. 


Song—“ Friend of the Brave’’.......-.+++ Dr. Calcott 
Mr. H. M. Morse. 

Violin Solo—‘‘ Le Ranz des Vaches”’..... Ad. Herman 
Mr.C. F. Morrison. 

Song—“Don’t Forget Me ”........-+seeeeeeees Pinsuti 


Mrs. G. E: Kirby. 
Song from Mignon—“I’m Fair Titania”’......Thomas 
Miss Eilie J. Sumner. 


The Twentythird Psalm ...........--++s00+ Schubert 
Miss Sumner, Miss Lane, Mrs. Kirby, Mis. 
Munroe. 


Miss Inez Budding and Miss Sumner both sang 
charmingly. The selection chosen by the former 
was an ambitious one, but the singer proved, by her 
manner of rendering it, that she was not ignorant 
of its requirements. It was easy to perceive, also, 
that Miss Snmner has been making good use of her 
time lately, for her voice and style gave strong 
evidence of increased culture. The same remark 
may be made of Mr. Morse, whose song was exactly 
suited to him. Mrs. Kirby sang well, in spite of a 
severe cold under which de was laboring ; and Mr. 
Grout’s piano playing had many admirers, A less 
difficult piece would have shown Mr. C. F. Morrison 
to better advantage. 


WEDNESDAY. 


The attendance at the rehearsals was still further 
increased to-day, while, at the “matinée,” the 
house was at least two-thirds full. The programme 
is appended :— 


Organ—Toccata and fugue in D minor........... Bach 
Mr. H. E. Parkhurst. 
Song—“ Sweethearts ’’.......0...0eeeeseeeeeee Sullivan 


Miss Vinnie H. Maynard. 
Song—“ The Friar of Orders Gray ”............8hield 
Mr. Geo. F. Curzon. 
Duet—“ O wert thou in the cauld blast.” Mendelssohn 
Mrs. G. E. Kirby and Mr. J. E. Benchley, 


Song—‘‘ The — Cxvateas wdetieebeoares Hatton 
iss Jennie M. Patrick. 

Song—“ When we are old and gray”’........... Dolby 
Mr. Isaac Littlefield. 

Glee—“ Here in cool grot”............0+. Mornington 


Miss Patrick, Mrs. Richards, Mr. Richards, 


Miss Patrick sang with considerable taste, and 
artistically besides, and was rewarded, as she 
deserved to be, with an encore, to which she 
responded with a charming little ditty about 
“ Market day.’? Mr. Parkhurst’s organ piece was 
much enjoyed, and elicited warm applause, as did all 
the remaining numbers on the programme. 

The first concert of the festival occurred in the 





evening. The following programme was pre- 
sented :— 
1. Part Song, ‘‘ Resting Place ’’......... Mendelssohn 
2. Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2....... axesgeses.cs Liszt 


Boston Philharmonic Club. 
3. Solo for French Horn. Introduction ond Vest 


ic dccccvccavedeeunesevee eiseveb oes 
Mr. A. Belz. 
4. Aria. ‘Che fard senza Euridice”.......... Gluck 
rs. W. R. Evans, 
5. Hungarian Fantasie—for Violin ......... «++ Ernst 


Mr. B. Listemann. 
6. Scherzo from the ‘' Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


Mendelssohn 
Philharmonic Club. 
7. Aria.  Ombra leggiera,” eed’ * 


Mrs. J. K. Barton. 
8. Grand Trio in C minor, op. 66, for Piano, Violin 
and Violoncello............+0-++ Mendelssohn 
(a) Andante espressivo. 
(6) Allegro appaSsionato. 
Messrs. Story, Listemann and Hartdegen. 


eyerbeer 


9. Song. “ Waiting,” (by request)........... Millard 
Mrs. W. R. Evans. 
10. Solo for Flute, Variations brillantes, 
Demersseman 
Mr. E. Weiner. 


11. Invitation ala Danee ...........C. M. Von Weber 

Philharmonic Club. 

12. Chorus. Triumphal March, from ‘‘ Naaman,” 
Costa 

The attendance was larger than ever before at a 
first concert, nearly all the seats being full. Of the 
three concerted pieces played by the Philharmonic 
Club, the scherzo from “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and Weber's “Invitation to the Dance” 
were the best suited to the capabilities of the 
organization. Liszt’s Rhapsodie was finely played, 
but the effect, compared with that of.a full orchestra, 
was somewhat diminutive. The members of this 
club play with remarkable unanimity, and with 
splendid attack and expression. The most delicate 
passages are as cleanly cut as the more dramatic, 
and the crescendos are finely worked up. In the 
Scherzo, their playing was absolutely without a 
flaw. The various instrumental soloists were all 
warmly received, Mr. Bernard Listemann played 
Ernst’s difficult fantasie magnificently, and is to be 
thanked for introducing the work to Worcester. It 
would have suffered nothing by repetition, and if a 
large part of the audience could have had its way, 
they would have preferred to listen to it again to 
any encore piece, They had, however, to do without 
either, for Mr. Listemann, in answer to the applause 
which greeted his retirement from the stage, merely 
came to the front, and bowed his thanks. Mr. 
Hartdegen’s selection consisted of a medley of 
popular airs, and he was vociferously recalled. The 
French horn solo of Mr. Belz and the flute solo of 
Mr. Weiner were equally enjoyed by the audience. 
The former especially is the best soloist on his 
particular instrument that has been heard in this 
city for many years. 

The Mendelssohn trio in C minor for piano, violin 
and ’cello, proved to be one of the best numbers on 
the programme, notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Story had not rehearsed with the other 
players. 

rs. J. K. Barton (a sister of Miss Mary Stone) 
essayed the Shadow Song from “ Dinorah” and did 
herself great credit, Her intonation was remarkably 
accurate, and would bear comparison with that of 
many an old professional concert singer. Her 
enunciation, likewise, was good, and she sang with 
much expression. In regard to phrasing, it may be 
said that, while she was generally correct, a great 
liberty was taken with the music in the dance 
measures, where a slackening in the tempo destroyed 
the rhythm, and impaired the effect of an otherwise 
complete performance, In answer to an enthusiastic 
recall, Mrs. Barton sang a pretty Scotch ditty. The 
lady is to be congratulated on her success. Were 
she to devote herself entirely to the musical art, 
she would doubtless achieve distinction. Her 
friends should certainly see to it that such a 
promising singer is not lost to the public and to the 
concert room. 

Mrs. R. W. Evans proved the truth of the old 
saying “ once an artist, always an artist.” As Mrs. 
Mozart, she had previously achieved much distince- 
tion. She manages her voice with remarkable skill. 
Her success on this occasion was unequivocal, the 
encore she received being genuine and hearty. 

The chorus had not much to do. Of the two 

ieces they sang, the march from Naaman was the 
Caer performance, being indeed capitally given. 
THURSDAY. 

The second concert of the series occurred this 
afternoon, The first forty :ninutes was taken up 
by the performance of the memorial work to the late 
Solon Wilder, which was conducted by the composer, 





Mr, C. P. Morrison. The composition is full and 


rich in harmony, and a melody, devotional in its 
character, is observed at various stages, A grand 
climax to the whole is the responsive chorus, “Rock 
of Ages,” which was written by the deceased musi- 
cian himself, and is always impressive. The chorus 
did their part well, observing the marks of 
expression carefully. The soloists also contributed 
materially to the success of the work. Mrs. Munroe, 
Miss J. M. Patrick, and Mr. Wood of Danielsonville, 
Conn., had various numbers allotted them. Miss 
Patrick proved her versatility of talent by singing 
equally well, if not better, in an entirely different 
kind of music to that in which she had appeared 
the preceding day. The rich contralto voice of Mrs. 
Munroe was heard to much advantage, also. We 
have known Mr. Wood to sing better, and with much 
greater ease than he did on this occasion. 

The miscellaneous portion of the programme is 
appended :—. 


1. Grand Organ Concerto, No. 2.............+ Handel 


(a) Allegro miestoso. (b) Allegro. (c) Adagio. 
d) Allegro ma non Presto. 
Mr. H. E. Parkhurst. 
2. Song from “ Pia di Tolemei”............ Donizetti 
Mr. Herbert Brown. 
3. Violin Solo. Fartasie Caprice........ Vieuxtemps 
ee ei oat E. Nowell. 
. Song. nly for One”? .........eeeeeee Randegger 
Mrs. A. C. Munroe, sai 
5. Duetto. -* Vieni al mio sen”.............. Millard 
Mrs. J. Stewart Brown, Mr. Herbert Brown. 
6. Violin Soio. Fantasie sur des themes de Bellini, 


Eichberg 
Master W. E. Nowell. 

7. Choral. “ A mighty Fortress is our God,” 

Martin Luther 

Mr. Herbert Brown, the Providence tenor, was 
not in very good voice, but sang artistically. Master 
Nowell showed many points of excellence in his 
violin solos, and the audience were so pleased with 
Vieuxtemps’ Caprice that an encore was only just 
escaped. Perhaps the vocal number most enjoyed 
was Mrs. Munroe’s song, the rendering of which was 
characterized by good taste and excellent modera- 
tion. The duet between Mrs. and Mr. Brown did 
not impress us favorably, the singers more than once 
falling from the key in the unison passages. It 
ought to be mentioned, however, that Mra. Brown 
was suffering from a severe cold, but was unwilling 
to cause a change of programme. 

Mr. Parkhurst deserves great praise for his capital 
playing of the Handel concerto, It was one of the 

est organ performances to which we have listened 
for a long time, and we should like to hear more 
such. If Mr. Parkhurst would give a series of 
recitals this winter, he would receive the thanks of 
all music lovers hereabouts. 

A magnificent audience was present at the evening 
concert, every seat in the hall, including a large 
number of extra chairs, being occupied. Like many 
Worcester audiences, however, it was cold at first, 
the applause which greeted a splendid rendering of 
Mozart’s “ Ave Verum” by the chorus under Carl 
Zerrahn, being very scanty. The chorus numbered 
between 400 and 500, and showed itself more amena- 
ble than usual to the conductor’s baton. The chorus 
from “ Tannhiuser ” was almost equally well sung, 
although the brass accompaniments would have 
immensely enhanced the effect. 

There is no necessity to single out any particular 
artist for special distinction. |The concert was 
marked by a uniform excellence throughout, The 
Temple Quartette took the audience by storm, and 
were twice encored. Their singing was as near 
gaa as it is possible for male quartet singing to 

. Both Miss Beebe and Miss Drasdil were 
honored by recalls, Each distinguished herself. 
Miss Drasdil gave the well-worn “O mio Fernando,” 
the first movement especially, very effectively, and 
Miss Beebe’s singing of the Jewel Song from “Faust” 
was as nearly faultless as may be. The latter lady’s 
second selection—the Bishop song—she sang at last 
year’s festival, if we remember aright. The new 
descriptive song “The Raft,” sung by Mr. Winch, is 
not so effective as it would appear at a first readiag. 
Mr. Witch, however, brought out all there was in 
it. 

The charming little vocal fragment by Rubinstein 
we do not remember to have heard before. It was 
sung very effectively by Mr. Fessenden. 

The English glee, “ The Chough and Crow,” was 
not taken at nearly so quick time as we have heard 
it in the country of its origin. In the English 
version of the glee, a chorus occurs between the 
soprano and alto solos; but in the American edition 
this chorus is omitted. Miss Drasdil had one of the 
old copies, and when Miss Beebe had done singing, 
of course waited for the chorus, which would not 
come, This little contretemps of course marred the 
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effect of the glee, but was certainly not Miss Drasdil’s 
fault. 
The following is the full programme: 


1. Chorus— Ave Verum ”.......seecereeeeees Mozart 
2. Jewel Song from “ Faust,”’.........+++-+++ Gounod 
Miss Henrietta Beebe. 

3. Vocal March. Composed expressly = the Temple 





Quartette, by........--see0- +..+-Dudley Buck 
Temple Quartette. 

4. Cavatina—“ O mio Fernando,” Donizetti 
Miss Anna Drasdil. 

5. Bong—“ The Raft,”’. rrr 


Mr. J. F. Winch. 
6. Solo, Trio and Chorus—“ The Chough and Crow,” 
Bishop 


Solos by 
Miss Beebe, Miss Drasdil and Mr. Winch. 











7. Bongs: 
a) “‘Thou’rt like unto a flower,”... Rubinstein 
6] Canzonetta—“ Sei troppo bella,’’ 
Gordigiani 
Mr. W. H. Fessenden. 
8. Song—‘Tell me my heart,’’......++.eee++e0e Bishop 
Miss H. Beebe. 
9. Quartet—‘The Hoarse Singerr,”........ Schumann 
Temple Quartette. 
10. Song—“The Voices of Youth,”...... Mendelssohn 
Miss Anna Drasdil. 
11. Song—“ My dear and only Love,”......... Sullivan 
Mr. J. F. Winch. 
12. Chorus from “‘Tannhiuser,” “Hark! hear the can- 
non’s thunder pealing,”........+++++++ Wagner 
[Concluded on last paye.) 
° , ° 
Divight's Fournal of Mlusie. 
BOSTON, OCT. 80, 1875. 








Hans von Buelow. 


Five of the seven concerts in which this great 
artist was to commence his American career, in our 
Boston Music Hall, are already, at this present 
writing, memories of the past; and they will not 
soon be forgotten. Friday evening and Saturday 
afternoon of this week will have completed the series. 
They have been rich and rare experiences; nor can 
any promise of the coming season be expected to 
surpass or hardly rival them in interest. They 
have been admirably managed; the programmes 
have put the noblest compositions of great masters 
foremost, if they have dealt also largely with the 
wild sensational productions of the modern school, 
which at any rate please curiosity by showing to 
what marvellous perfection the finger virtuosity is 
carried, There has been an orchestra, a small one 
to be sure, with the best conductor in America at 
its head during the first week, which besides accom- 
panying the Concertos has played some of the very 
best of Overtures, And Doctor von Buelow has had 
instruments to play upon, expressly made for him 
by the Messrs, Chickering, which we believe all 
who have heard them will agree with us surpass 
anything we have ever heard anywhere in power, 
rich sonority, sweetness, evenness of tone and action, 
and which indeed have proved adequate to all re- 
quirements of such a master in such music and 
(strange to say) in such a Hall. For, what with the 
master’s wonderful distinctness of touch and rare 
power of bringing out tone to the best advantage, 
and what with such an instrument to respond, 
everything was heard, felt and appreciated in that 
vast space as if it had been in a parlor, and the real 
wonder was that no one thought of it as wonderful. 

Under these circumstances the great pianist was 
sure to make his full and fair impression. And 
sureness, certainty, is to be set down as one of the 
chief elements of his peculiar power, He never 
fails ; it seems impossible for him to fail. Whatever 
he undertakes, he is absolutely master of it all. It 
does not (commonly at least) master him, and 
therein talent has its compensating advantage over 
genius, which has finer moments, inspirations, but 
is seldom sure of them,—But let us take the history 
in order. 


lat Concert, Monday Evening, Oct. 18. 


Overture—Leonora, NO. 3........0.ce0ceee Beethoven 
(Orchestra.) i 





The Fifth Grand Concerto (Opus 73), in E Flat, 
Beethoven 
Allegro—Adagio un poco mosso—Rondo. 
Piano and Orchestra. 
ANS VON BUELOW. 





Overture—Oberon.......-.s0sseccesccceceesencs Weber 
Io en lea Symphony........+-e0+s00e Beethoven 
0 _— 
a) Nocturne...........- [Opus 37], No. 2in G. 
6] Chant Polonaise..[Transcription by Liszt.] 
C] Berceuse.......ccccscccescee- cee {Opus 57.) 
Vale0...crccsccccccccccvcce covsee Opns 42. 
ms ~ coon 
Fantaisie Hongroise—Piano and Orchestra...... Liszt 
Dedicated to HaNs VON BUELOW. 
Priests’ March—Athalia.........+-.++++++ Mendelssohn | 


No finer audience, and few larger, ever greeted any 
artist in that Hall. The stately programme also | 
lent assurance. It spoke well for the interpreter, | 
and showed an honorable desire to meet the best | 
taste and culture of our city on its own ground, | 
that he chose the greatest, purest music for the first | 
manifestation of his powers, and that he saw fit to 
make the greatest of Overtures the prelude to the 
greatest of Concertos, with the most imaginative of 
the romantic Overtures to follow it; and again a 
heavenly Andante of Beethoven before his Chopin 
solos. It challenged recognition on high grounds 
when he stepped forward thus between solid pillars 
of the immortal temple of the divine Art. The 
Fantaisie Hongroise could at least be accepted as a 
pardonable letting off of fireworks when enthusiasm 
was at its height and sober senses getting weary ; 
and the March from Athalie was certainly a good 
“playing out” piece, rounding the whole off classi- 
cally,—ideally fit, if practically superfluous, Of all 
this the small orchestra, under Cart Beromann’s 
baton, gave a fair outline, although, to be sure, four 
first viclins were rather thin and feeble for the great 
crescendo of the “ Leonora” No. 8. 

Had we time to go minutely and analytically into 
the whole rendering of that inexhaustibly rich and 
glorious Concerto, it would be saying all that need 
be said of Doctor von Biilow’s art. In conception, 
execution and expression, taken all together, it was 
in a higher degree than we have ever known before 
true to the whole scope and meaning of the work ; 
while at the same time it revealed a rare peculiar 
faculty of his, as much a matter of the brain as of 
the practiced fingers, of reaching everybody. Many 
times as that work has been played in Boston, and 
well played, we doubt if it ever made its mark so 
signally upon a great audience. Before hearing 
anything more, that one performance established in 
us the very rare and comfortable assurance, that 
here was an artist on whom we could absolutely rely 
for a true and effective rendering of the composer's 
meaning for the first thing. There were no short- 
comings, no extravagancies; none of the wilful 
traits which shook one’s confidence even in the 
midst of the electrifying moments of Rubinstein. 
And there was none of that sentimental trick of 
over-doing the poco ritardando, which young pianists, 
of the gentler sex especially, spoiled by flattering 
publics, are so apt to fall into, Here was the 
thoughtful, the self-centred master, interpreter and 
teacher, who knew what he was doing, and who on- 
ly gave and did not take when hands were clap- 
ping. 

Now as to all the component qualities of a con- 
summate fechnique, as to the whole list of liquid runs, ' 
crisp staccatos, legatos, arpeggios, &c., dc., let us 
take it all for granted; in such an artist cel@ va sans 
dire; the long enumeration has been reiterated 
about a thousand players, in a thousand musical 
reports and criticisms, clothed with whatever flour- 
ish of rhetorical cleverness, and, even if we had the 
patience to go through it all, who would have 
patience to read it? The long bill may be safely 
passed, as they say in legislatures, after mere read- 
ing of its title. Resolved, therefore, that Dr. Von 
Riilow's technique is simply perfect. But out of all 





this we must specify certain traits, his in a degree 
that we have never seen realized before, which, 
while they are technical, imply a fine intellectual. 
spiritual force behind. First, as perhaps the most 
marked trait in his playing, is the power of produc- 
ing fone, full, free, expressive, graduated to every 
shade of power or color; every note is heard and 
has its weight. The d’sfinctness of his rendering is 
a revelation,—distinctness without the least stiffness 
or break of continuity. This of coarse implies 
strength and freedom of touch, exquisite shading, 
and mastery of the rare art of phrasing. It implies 
also sympathy with his instrument (to which he 
leaned so fondly and kept himself so near, as if to 
establish an electric current,) as well as an instinct- 
ive feeling of the place which the sounds were to 
fill, and which they did fill so successfully, as we 
have said before, that few seem to have said or 
thought how wonderful it was:—and yet we have 
even heard complaints that the Music Hall was too 
large for the the fair hearing of an orchestra! 
Where he astonished, startled, he did not break the 
spell of beauty. Proportion, measure, the repose of 
Art, pervaded all. Those wide hand-full chords, 
how throughout their whole breadth the tones all 
clung at once to the keyboard and to the ear, as if 
fixed instantaneously and simultaneously by Sun 
power. And chords, where not only both hands 
were full, but the whole space between,—how even- 
ly and smoothly they moved on! (Here we ar: 
anticipating ; we have in mind a passage in the 
Hungarian Fantaisie). In the Concerto the rapid 
running passage in octaves was remarkably even 
and subdued to beautiful expression. 

Now all this is remarked essentially in all his 
playing; it is only the difference in the music, in 
the author. In every case he gives you the infa'li- 
ble true reading. We were hearing Beethoven, as 
afterwards Chopin, far more than we were hearing 
Biilow. And that perhaps is highest praise. At 
the same time on reflection we feel, as so many have 
felt, that he plays more from the head than from 
the heart. The effect produced from him is not pre- 
cisely the inspiration of genius, Yet he knows his 
author and his whole repertoire (which he has all 
by heart) as well as he knows his instrument; and 
there is no denying that he plays all con amore (we 
could be pleased to notice some exceptions !); that 
he loves the music, or takes at all events a frank 
delight in it; his genial smile, and half conscious 
looking off towards the audience, show that he feels 
very happy in seeking out and bringing out all the 
tone and all the sense that lies in every note and 

hrase. If he is not one of the inspired men, he 

as that. highest kind of talent, made the most of, 
and ever sure in its interpretation of inspired works, 
which sometimes is so much more satisfactory 
than uncertain genius, a victim of its nerves and 
failing at the crisis. 

We feel that we have about said our say, and pass 
to a brief record of the other concerts, merely men- 
tioning by the way that the fourth (Saturday) was 
a repetition of the first programme and more than 
confirmed the first impression. Here is the pro- 
gramme of the 

Second Concert, October 20, 


Overture—Wassertriiger........ eenscescceas Cherubini 
Grand Concerto—[Opus 16] in F Minor 
Adolphe Henselt 
Allegro Patetico—Larghetto—Allegro Agitato. 
HANS VON BUELOW. 
Overture—Der Freischutz........... C. M. Von Weber 


Soli—15 Variations [Opus 35] in E Flat—Fugue and 
Finale Beethoven 
On a theme from the “‘ Sinfonia Eroica,” 
Menuet—From Symphony No. 3 Mendelssohn 
Polonaise Brillante—{Opus 73] in E..C.M. Von Welur 
Instrumented for Piano and Orchestra by F, Liszt. 

The principal number of the programme was, we 
confess, what interested us least. What interested 
most in the Henselt Concerto was von Biilow’s easy 
and perfect mastery of its extraordinary difficulties ; 
but of the composition itself, though not without 
passages of beauty, we must still say as we did after 
Mr. Petersilea played it ina Harvard Concert nine 
years since: “Its thoughts are commonplace; its 
sentimental quality is only better than the average 
of the better masters of the new Piano virtuoso 
school; and the instrumentation is often awkward- 
ly managed and sometimes coarse, It is not sym- 
phonic, but after all a purely piano-forte piece, a 
piece for virtuosos, The fact that it is possibly the 
‘most difficult’ piece for the executant ever written 
is rather a left-handed kind of-praise.” But we felt 
more than competsated by the admirable rendering 
of the Beethoven Variations, &c., while the Scherzo 
from the Sonata, Op. 31, No. 83,—given for an encore 
piece—was such a felicity of perfect execution as 
would make one smile in his sleep. The Weber 
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Polonaise, too, was extremely brilliant, graceful, 
fascinating and refreshing. 


Third Concert, October 22. 
Overture—Les Abencerages.... ....... «++: Cherubini 
Fourth Grand Concerto—[Opus 58] in G Maiet, 

thoven 


With Cadences composed by Hans Von Biilow. 
Concert Overture..........+. ane sescs ease Julius Rietz 


Soli—[a] Prelude and Fugue—For the Organ, in A- 
MU is cnccsceckusackeesssoeieunchne aetme as Bac 
ie Prelude and Fugue—[Opus 35) No. 1..Mendelssohn 
c) Prelude and ety gm Opus 72] De la Suite..J. Raff 
Allegretto—From the Eighth Symphony. ..Beethoven 
(Orchestra.] 
First Grand Concerto—In E Fat. ...........e0s00s Liszt 


The second greatest of the Beethoven Concertos, 
—the delicate, poetic one par excellence—was also 
exquisitely rendered, making a deep impression. 
But we cannot say that Biilow’s very elaborate and 
difficult Cadenza in the first movement seemed to us 
to keep the spirit of the work. It was constructed, 
to be sure, out of its themes and fragments; but we 
did not feel that there was any vital germination or 
development; it was rather an ingenious putting 
together for effect; not a fine momentary rhapsody 
or reverie inspired by Beethoven ; it seemed to take 
leave of him for the nonce, running away with his 
materials and playing strange freaks with them. 
The prelude and fugue playing was indeed most 
masterly. Here his wonderful distinctness came 
almirably in play; and never have we heard theme 
and answer, and the whole interweaving of parts in 
a fugue so clearly individualized and made so easy 
for the untutored ear to follow; while all was 
clothed with grace, or grandeur,or deep religious feel- 
ing as the case might be. After the magnificent Bach 
prelude and fugue, so effectively transcribed from 
the Organ by Liszt, that by Mendelssohn made an 
interesting contrast, the introduced Choral and con- 
clusion having a heavenly expression. The work by 
Raff, though it was prelude and fugue, seemed but a 
trivial ingenious freak, after the others; a tripping, 
dancing, rapid, movement, playing with old forms 
without much respect, frolicing in chains for mere 
display of cleverness, But it was marvellously 
played. The loud and long recalls elicited again 
that witching Scherzo from the Beethoven Sonata. 

—Was it in this concert or the next that, in an- 
swer to an unreasonably pertinacious recall, when 
the pianist might well be fatigued, in view too of a 
difficult Concerto that was to follow, he with a mod- 
est deprecating air addressed s few words to the au- 
dience? What were they? Very few heard or 
guessed; but on the testimony of those sitting 
nearest he said, evidently having been informed a- 
bout the “Athens of America”: “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, you are Athenians; I am proud of your 
good opinions!” Rather neat and humorous ! 

Now of that same Liszt Concerto in E flat, which 

had been played here by several before, even Von 
Biilow’s absolute mastery could not make us feel the 
opening and pervading theme to be anything but 
“ugly” as we always found it. There are striking- 
ly, beautiful effects in the work ; some of the gypsy 
passages, with triangle, d&c., are very bright and 
quaint, und there is every sort of brilliancy of pas- 
sage work, and queer felicities of instrumentation. 
But after Beethoven Concertos it is hard to take such 
things quite serously. Fantastical extravaganzas 
would seem to be the fitter name for many of these 
modern so-called Concertos. Von Biilow’s part in 
it, of course, could not fail to create enthusiasm per 
se. 
- Space fails us for more now; and we are not 
altogether sorry, for before speaking of the new 
Russian Concerto, which formed the chief feature 
of the fifth Concert, we would gladly hear it per 
formed again, as it will be this (Saturday) after- 
“noon, 





Tietjens and Arabella Goddard. 

The next musical attraction is the Tietjens Con- 
certs, which Messrs. Strakosch announce for next 
Monday and Friday evenings. There will of course 
be great eagerness to hear the famous lyric artist, 
and the most distinguished of English pianists, one 
of the foremost lady pianists of the world. The 
company includes a Tenor and a Baritone singer, 
and M. Sauret, the excellent violinist; and there 
will be an orchestra conducted by Maretzek. A 





writer from New York to the Philadelphia Amateur 
says of the two principal stars: 

The great difficulty that TrTrENS has had to encounter 
with us, is herownfame. Such glimpses as we had caught 
of her through the English press were in Fidelio, Semira- 
mide, or Lucrezia, large works, that are foregone success- 
es in plot, costume and scenery. Although standing on 
the bare boards of a concert room, her New York critics 
have not separated her from these works, or listened to 
her with their eyes closed. It is not good judgment or 
good criticism to travel out ofthe record. When Tietjens 
sings Bel Raggio, let us just judge of the aria per se, and 
never mind going into elaborate disquisitions as to how 
much better the movement would be if, so and so. True 
criticism takes things just as it finds them; and although 
comparisons are its stock in trade, it will not jumble up 
in its sense music and the drama. 

Tietjens is really a great singer—is an artist of the most 
consummate skill and genius. Her voice is large and 
pure, and such a unit as to register, that the life and tim- 
bre of her lowest note are manifested in her highest. Her 
tunefulness 1s amazing. No matter what the passage or 
interval, everything is as clear and as true asa bell. Her 
culture is magnificent, and her school of the very highest 
order. Her versatility, also, is most extraordinary. One 
could scarcely suppose that the gaudy creature that flash- 
es ite wings so rapidly and so brilliantly through the 
Arditi Waltz, was the same that folds them up so plain- 
tively, so tenderly, so simply in Kathleen Mavourneen. 

There is one little bit of information that the critics have 
given us here, for which we ought to be truly grateful. 
They inform us that Mile. Tietjens’ voice, after the enor- 
mous wear and tear of twenty-five years, is not precisely 
as fresh and young as that of a girl of eighteen. Nobody 
doubts it; but, after all, her voice is younger than she is 
herself, and is, even now, one of the best in the market for 
either concert or opera. My opinion is, that there is no 
hall in America that it will not fill tothe brim. Her suc- 
cess here, for so far, has been marked, and I have no doubt 
that she will continue to command fine audiences to the 
close of her engagement, 

It is very difficult to say anything at all about Madame 
GoppARp’s piano-playing. She appears to me to have a 
mastery over the piano, peculiarly her own, and beyond 
the simple reach of one’s pen. As the spirit moved her, 
she played miles away from me, and into my very ear, if 
you could call singing playing; for the instrument sang 
under her fingers. Such acontinuous flow of delicate 
sound I had never heard previously from a piano; nor 
had I ever heard a grander volume in forte passages. In 
truth, she is a great pianist—great in every relation. 

It strikes us, however, that if instead of Arditi 
Waltzes and Kathleen Mavourneens, the great singer 
would act on a good suggestion which we have heard 
made in private, and sing in one programme three 
things which more than any have made her concert 
fame, the attraction would be irresistible. The 
three pieces are: “ Bell Raggio” from Semiramide ; 
“Dove Sono” from Le Nozze di Figaro, and (above 
all) the great Scena from Fidelio. 

The Handel and Haydn Society has been prompt 
to avail itself of M lle. TretsENs’s presence here, and 
will give us the opportunity of hearing her in Orato- 
rio—“ Elijah ”"—on Monday evening, Nov. 8. 


-— 
> 





Next Week, besides the Tietjens Concerts, will 
be full of music. The Harvard Sympnony Concerts 
begin on Thursday afternoon, when Mr. Peraso 
will play again the Bennett Concerto, which he 
played two years ago for the first time; the Sym- 
phony will be the “ Scotch” by Beethoven ; besides 
which Cherubini’s Overture to “ The Water-Carrier” 
and Weber's to the “ Ruler of the Spirits.” The 
season tickets (on/y) admit to the last rehearsal 
(Tuesday, at 2 P.M.).—Ernst Peraso’s first Piano 
Recital will take place at Wesleyan Hall on Friday 
afternoon.—As usual, the announcement of a Har- 
vard Coneert, draws hither others of the same sort; 
the Thomas Orchestra comes out with three an- 
nouncements for that week, including a Sunday 
evening Concert, This throws the Oratorio with 
Tietjens into Monday evening.—There has been 
English Opera all this week at the Boston Theatre, 
and will be nezt week. (The newspapers are our 
only authority for the report). 








Organ Music in New York. 

Mr. Eprror:—We understand that the letter on 
organ music in our city which we wrote you in 
June last, proved interesting to some of your read- 
ers, and also, that it was copied by one of the 
leading English musical papers. It occurred to us 
that it might prove interesting to know that the 
organ recitals under the direction of Mr. Samuel P. 
Warren will be resumed this fall and winter, in the 
church of the Holy Trinity. These recitals are 
assuming a permanent character and may be looked 
forward to as a certainty this season at least, We 
have learned also that new organ compositions 
which have not yet been presented in this country, 
will be offered by Mr. Warren. While re-reading 
the other day a chapter of Draper’s “ Intellectual 
Development in Europe,” we were reminded of 
the claim that is often made by public performers 
of playing such and such works for the first time, 
Draper speaks of the injustice done to philosophers 
by according to Lord Bacon the credit of being the 
founder of the philosophy generally attributable to 
him, for the reason that it had existed long before 
Bacon’s day. Of course there will be many to dis- 
pute this with Dr. Draper, for it admits of sides, 
But playing works for the first time in public can 
readily be settled. For instance if Mr. Eddy of 
Chicago prints on his programme, say : March 1875, 
that Thiele’s Variations in C major (manuscript), 
and Thiele’s Concert Piece in C minor (manuscript) 
are now played for the first time in public. we can 
object to the fact by saying that Mr. Eugene Thayer 
has played the Variations, and Mr. S, P. Warren the 
Concert Piece, some time before that date. The 
only way by which a performer can avoid making 
such ludicrous mistakes is by keeping himself well 
informed of what is going on elsewhere in his branch 
of art. We believe that Reubke’s Sonata in C mi. 
nor is one of three or four colossal works for the 
organ, which can yet be claimed as played for the 
Jfirst time in public. It has been presented in pub- 
lic four times by Mr. 8. P. Warren. We are not 
unaware that Mr. Carter, assistant organist at Trin- 
ity Church, has published it as one of his pieces, 
played on Sundays. But playing people in and out 
of church on bits of the Reubke Sonata, not to 
speak of the desecration, is a mighty different thing 
from presenting it asa whole, It is a work which 
will not admit of being given by piecemeal, Any 
part of it is so intimately connected with what pre- 
cedes or follows, that it would be impossible to get 
any conception of the work, without an entire ren- 
dering. It stands or falls as a whole. If we may 
judge by Mr. Carter’s interpretation of works of 
much less difficulty,we cannot believe that he pos- 
sesses the requisite force for presenting such a work 
as this sonata. He might acquire the technicality 
and play it all through correctly, but he would nev- 
er lose sight or consciousness of the mere technical- 
ity. He is simply playing it—it rests there. He 
lacks the fire which would make him something 
more than what he is now—a good, steady, careful 
player. It is otherwise with Mr. Warren. He has 
the real artistic nature, and the technicality so corr- 
pletely under his control, that he lives in the work, 
carries it before him and expresses what he chooses, 
Say for instance in the part of the Sonata (the sub- 
ject is taken from the 94th Psalm), where it may 
express: “O Lord God, to whom vengeance be 
longeth, show thyself,” the tempo is increased, and 
a tremendous crescendo worked up, which would be 
impossible to express, unless the technicality became 
of comparatively second importance, 

The concerts will be resumed we understand next 
week, At intervals, as new works of interest may 
appear, we will send you, if agreeable, a short notice 
of them—perchance they may prove acceptable to 
those interested in organ music and these recitals, 

New York, Oct, 25th, 1875. ‘ioe 
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Tue WorcESTER FestIvaL [Concluded from page 118.) 
Fripay, Oct. 15. (Worcester Palladium, Oct. 23.] 
The following is the programme of the symphony con- 
cert in the afternoon. 
1. Overture—* Anacreon,” 
Germania Orchestra. 
2. Aria—“ In questa tomon,”.......+-.++++Beethoven 
Miss Anna Drasdil. 
3. Symphony, op. 34—[“ Jupiter’’] Mo 
[a] Allegro vivace. [4] Andante eantabile, 
[c] Menuetto, Allegretto. [d] Finale. 
Allegro Molto. 
Germania Orchestra. 
Song— Bid me discourse,” +»-» Bishop 
Miss Henrietta Beebe. 
Concerto in G minor. for pianoforte, —with orches- 
tral accompaniment . Mendelssohn 
Mr. C. H. Dana. 
Air from the “ Prodigal Son,”.......+...- Sullivan 
Mr. J. F. Winch, _ 
Paraphrase—“ Lore'y,”’.....-++++++ ....-Nesvadba 
Germania Orchestra. M 
Recitative and Cavatina, from ‘‘ Sonnambula, 


Bellini 
Miss Mary Stone. 
9. Potpourri—‘Faust,”....... scovvccdov cess strOnmee 


Taking first the orchestral performances, it may be said 
that the piéce de resiatance—the “ Jupiter ” symphony of 
Mozart—was splendidly played, especially the adagio and 
the finale. Nothing could be finer than the way in which 
the different themes in these were worked out, The brass 
dragged a little at the beginning of the first movement of 
the symphony, but this blemish disappeared after a page 


had been played. 

The personnel of the orchestra was beyond reproach, 
comprising, as it did, most of the best players in the Tar- 
vard Orchestra. Indeed, it may fairly be said that it was 
the latter body that executed the music, although the 
organization is known here as the Germania Orchestra, 
They had often played under the same conductor—Carl 
Zerrahn—some of them for very many years; and it would 
be surprising. therefore, if they could not do good work. 

It were certiinly difficult to point out all the beauties of 
the “ Lorely ”’ paraphrase, which was one of the cems of 
the concert. If the orchestra played well in the sympho- 
ny, they excelled themselves here, and several rounds of 
apnlause greeted the ending of the selection. 

The friends of Mr. Henshaw Dana were not disappointed 
in him and he passed the ordeal ofa first appearance ata 
“‘wrand concert” very successfully, It is of course impos- 
sible to estimate any player's abilities as a pianist by lis- 
tening to a sincle concerto, and that, too, accompanied by 
an orchestra; but this much may be said now, that Mr. 
Dana proved himself a capable executant and an efficient 
interpreter of his composer. His octave playing is capital, 
while his touch ts delicate and carefully modified to suit 
the requirements of the music. In many of the dolce pas- 
sager, the orchestra proved rather heavy, but it was noticed 
that Mr. Dana did not struggle to be heard prominently 
at such times; and the melody gradually but eurely assert- 
ed its rightful position In the concerto. The technical 
difficulties of the composition—and they are many—were 
successfully overcome by Mr. Dana, his fingering being 
remarkably facile, and his execution nearly all that could 
b> desired. If he lacked anything. it was more fire in 
some of the dramatic passages; but the circumstances of 
his appearance perhaps partially accounted for this. 

Ench of the vocalists who sang at thie concert was hon- 
ored with a recall. Miss Drasdil and Miss Beebe both not 
only maintained, but increased the reputations they have 
gained in this city. There are few songs better suited to 
the former lady's voice than “ In questa tomba,” and she 
proved her versatility by her pathetic rendering of the 
favorite ballad ‘T cannot sing the old songs.” 

The greatest enthusiasm of the afternoon was reserved 
for Mr. J. F. Winch, whose interpretation of the famous 
air from “The Prodigal Son,” with the full orchestral 
accompaniment, was wonderfully impressive. In response 
to tumultuous plaudits, Mr. Winch repeated the last move- 
ment. 

The place of honor on the programme,—the penultimate 
number—was occupied by Miss Mary Stone, who sang 
Bellini’s cavatina magnificently. It was noticed, however, 
that this lady’s higher register has been extended and 
cultivated at the expense of the lower, during her resi- 
dence abroad. This is the more to be regretted. as it ma- 
terially limits her effective repertoire. But a: a recompense 
for the lows of tone and want wed pata te in the direction we 
have indicated, this lady showed splendid executive pow- 
ers, She can execute and trill like the most finished artist, 
the staccato and legato runs being almost equally well 
delivered. The cavatina called forth a warm encore, to 
which she responded by singing a ballad. Her interpreta- 
tion of this latter we are obliged to say, was not of the 
most satisfactory kind, and was somewhat disappointing. 
Evidently, Miss Stone’s forte is florid [taiian music, and in 
thie range of the profession she will have few native supe- 
riors, We are not surprised to hear that she has already 
received propositions for engagements. On leaving the 
stage, several exquisite floral tributes were handed to Miss 
Stone. 

The audience was a crowded one, every seat and a num- 
ber of extra chairs, being occupied. 


Cherubini 


THE ORATORIO OF “ELIJAH” 


was performed in the evening to the largest house of the 
festival. The orchestra and chorus numbered nearly 500. 
The soprano role in the oratorio was taken by Miss Mary 
Stone. When this lady left home, three years ago, orato- 
rio, if we mistake not, was the branch of the art to which 
she first gave her attention, and it was generaily supposed 
that in this line she would make her mark. Subsequently, 
however, her voice developed into a “light soprano,” and 
the conviction could hardly be resisted that this indicated 
clearly the dire tion of her future career. But this 
was known but to few, and consequently, more was ex- 
pected of her this evening than she could perform. She 














had the disadvantage, moreover, if disadvantage it my 
be called, of appearing side by side with Miss Drasdil, 
who, it is not too much to say, is at present, one of the 
finest contraltos the field of orator’o possesses, Still, not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, Miss Stone's performance 
was a very praiseworthy one, and considering that it was 
the first time she had ever essayed the par’ with an orches- 
tral accompaniment. it was deserving of high commenda- 
tion. Never once did she fail to take up her cue, and in 
more than one air, she showed an appreciation of the com- 
poser's intentions which did her infinite credit. But she 
unfortunately lacks the kind and quality of voice necessary 
to complete success in this style of music, and therefore, 
labors at a disadvantage in not being able to throw into 
her renderings the char'n and magnetism of soul. In much 
of the concerted music, her lack of power was very appar- 
ent, and hence much impressiveness was lacking. 

Mrs. W. R. Evans sang miny of the solos usually taken 
by the contralto voice, and rendered them very eatisfacto- 
rily. She delivered the recitative beginning “Now Cherith’s 
brook is dried up,” with fine expression, while she 
showed that she could declaim effectively in the command 
to Elijah. “ Get thee hence!" 

Miss Drasdil had but little to do, but that little she did 
superlatively weil. In the recitative « f Obadiah, “* Man of 
God,” she was remarkably successful; while the well 
known exquisite air, “‘O rest in the Lord,” wae given with 
a sublimity of pathos we have never heard excelied. She 
was obliged to repeat the number, and sang it even more 
finely than before. 

Mr. Wm. J. Winch, the tenor, while he sang vigorously, 
often di so at the expen e of naturalness and his upper 
G’s were by no means satisfactory. Most of them were 
forced. and all were prolonged. in violation of the text, 
and to the detriment of the tone. He has many faults yet 
to conquer before he can be entirely satisfactory in orato- 
rio, Nevertheless, his performance showed many good 
points, for which he should certainly havecredit. Amon 
them might be named almost perfect enunciation and 
intonation. ; 

Mr. John F. Winch’s assumption of the title roZe was 
exceedingly fine, and he is doubtless at present the be-t 
exponent of the part now in this country. The grand air 
“Itis enough;” the recitatives “Call him louder!” and 
the air ‘Is not His word likea fire? ” were among the best 
of his renderings. 

The orchestra and chorus were quite up to the mark of 
former years, and, in some res}'ects, Superior, The Baal” 
choruses, “ Thanks be to God,” and the final chorus, 
“ And then shall your light,’ were the most effectively 
rendered, the last named being almost overpowering in its 
impressiveness. We were glad to notice in the chorus 
nearly all the principal singers of the church choirs in the 
city. No one can, we think, doubt the wisdom and pro- 
priety of the association reserving seats for them, which 
they did this year for the first time. 

Mr. Howard Parkhurst’s accompaniments at the organ 
were all that could be desired, and aided not a littie to the 
success of the performances. 

Mrs. 8S. Richards. Mr. C. B. Kendall and Mr. C. V. Ma- 
son rendered effective aid in the double quartet. 

We need scarcely say that much of the success of the 
chorus singing was directly attributable to the indefatiga- 
ble energy of Carl Zerrahn, who has proved, once more, 
his ability to drill a large body of singers, three-fourths of 
whom have had no previous opportunity of rehearsin 
together, in such a manner as to pro uce a complete an 
satisfactory performance. We do not believe there is 
another man in the United States who could do this in the 
limited time given to rehearsals dur ng the festival. Mr. 
Zerrahn is, par excellence, the Prince of Conductors, and 
with him at the head of a chorus, failure is impossible. 

With the performance of the oratorio closed the most 
successful festival the Worcester County Association has 
ever held. In point of revenue, the total sum received 
has only been exceeded in one year—1873—but the subse- 

uent decrease in this particular is to be attributable to 
the increased issue of season tickets, which mode of sale 
the Association wisely prefer as being an insurance against 
loss providing the weather is unfavorable. The receipts 
of the late festival will be between $4 200 and $4300. while 
the expenses will not reach within several hundieds of 
thateum. Thus the association will have a handsome 
addition to 1ts permanent fund, and consequently, its ca- 
pabilities for procuring the best available talent and attrac- 
tions for future years will be greatly increased. To the 
Board of Management, who, year after year, give their 
services for the love of the art, the satisfactory result of 
the festival is in a great measure due, and we trust their 
executive ability will long be at the service of a cause 
which exerts such refi ing influences throughout this 
county, and which places Worcester in the front rank of 
musical centres in the United States. 

It would be doing an injustice to one who is a thorough 
musician, no leas than a courteous gentleman, if we omit- 
ted to me tion the valuable services of Mr. B. D. Allen as 
accompanist throughout the festival. The work of an ac- 
companist is often of an unthankful and ungracious char- 
acter, but it is nevertheless an important factor in the 
general result. Mr. Parkhurst, it should be said, was at 
the piano during most of the rehearsals of choral works. 





We know not what truth there may be in this, 
which we clip from an exchange : 


Mme. Arabella Goddard, the English pianist, has 
had her adventures, it seems. She has nearly com- 
pleted a voyage round the world, which has occu- 
pied three years of her life, and an account of 
which she is soon to publish in the form of “an un- 
finished” tale of travel. She has encountered 
serious danger, having been wrecked on the passage 
from Bermuda to Australia, and exposed to the 
hardship of twelve hours at sea in an open boat. 
Of all the countries she has visited she announces 
her intention of proving her preference for both the 
people and climate of California by taking up her 
permanent residence there after one year more 
passed in England. 





Special Notices. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano A I 


Let me dream of Ha Days. 3. Gtoc. 
——— Aide. 30 


“ As sunlight gilds sume distant summits high 

And leaves the valleys dark that intervene.” 

Has the peculiarity of appearing to be in 6-8 time 
while it is reallv in 3-4 time. Remembering this, it 
is an easy and elegant piece. 

The Last Hour. (L’ultim ora). 5. C minor 
tog. Hackensollner. 50 
** Ma ben tosto ti perdei.” 
“ Ah, but soon, alas, I lost thee.” 

Carlo Nini wrote the Italian, which Marie Bishop 
sings, aud then translates fr:m “the unknown 
tongue” for the benefit of the hearers. <A very ef- 
fective concert piece. 

In the Dark, in the Dew. 38. Abtof. Boott. 30 
“‘In the dark, in the dew, 
Iam smiling back to you.” 

Miss Prescott writes it, and so well, that one 
wonders if she ever can write bett-r. The melody, 
Mostly a sweet minor one, ends brightly in major. 

Whisper in the Twilight, Song and Cho. 2. 
A to e. Nish. 30 
“Tell me, little fairy, 
Art thou mine or no?” 
A nice littie ballad in popular style. 


He’s pretty as he can be. 3. Ftof. 
Chamberlain. 30 
“Oh! his voice was music, 
S.unding silver sweet.” 
Words by George Cooper, and the melody is in 
Schottisch form, and ends in an ad libitum chorus 
or refrain. 


The Song of the Sexton. 4. A major and 
minor to f. Emanuel. 50 
* The rich man passed with towering head, 
But I sang on his grave when he was dead.” 

A rival or successor to the original venerable 
grave digger. who “has gathered them in” these 
many years. Sung by Santiey, and is quite as good 
as the older song. For Baritone or low Tenor. A 
little high for Bass. 

I will love thee. (Io t’amero]. 5, E tog. 
Vannini. 30 
** Perchi ti serba meoo severa.” 
“Oh, why preserve that mien severe.” 
A neat and tripping Italian song. 


Instrumental. 


Le Pres St. Gervais. Waltzes. Aronson. 50 
The title is that of a comic opera, and the waltz- 
es are piquant and * Frenchy.’ 
La Guitara. Air de Ballet. 3. C. Anthiome. 40 
Played by Thomas’ orchestra. For piano, of 
course, but so strongly resembles guitar music, that 
the performer will occasionally forget that he has 
not that instrument tn his hands. 
Three Studies. No.1. C. Perabo. 35 
The difficulty increases with the rapidity of per- 
formance. Mr. Perabo is one of the most thorough- 
ly drilled of pianists, and knows just what material 
to provide for practice. 
Alpen Rose. Polka Mazurka. 3. C. E. Strauss, 80 
The Strauss family have no end of variety in sub- 
jects. This is new, fresh, and quite charming. 
March Violets Polka. 3. D. LE. Strauss. 35 
Worthy of the pretty name, of purchase, and of 
study. 


Marche Heroique. 5. Bb. Von Bulow. 50 
Now for the great Von BuLOW! As he is to be 
one of the prominent sensations of the winter, it 
would be well to make acquaintance with his com- 
positions. The Marche Heroique is a powerful 
thing, which requires a strong, energetic attack, 
and a wide grasp. 
Galop Brilliant. Sponholtz. Simplified. 
3. G. Maylath. 40 
A simple arrangement of a popular piece. 
Whirlwind Galop. 3. D. Whitney. 30, 
Calculated to raise quite a breeze of excitement 
among the hearers. wide awake * air.” 
Books. 
Gems oF ENGLISH SoNG. 


Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. Fine Gilt, $4.00. 

A book brought out especially for the holiday season 
of the present year, and is filled with a magnificent col- 
lection of the most popular and successful songs of the 
day. 232 pages, full sheet music size, 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. Asmall Roman letter tharks the highest note, 
if on + staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff, 























